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the hearts of these torch-hearers of the 
race, with its seDse unsealed to the deep 
and holy teachings of the universe, with its 
truth, and love, and faith, there is hope for 
humanity, and joyous inducement to par- 
ticipate in its life. Otherwise there is none. 

Acknowledge them as consecrated in- 
structors — illustrators, in their chosen walk, 
of your individual and national existence — 
the principles and purposes of your moral and 
political structure, with its highest ideal of 
life. 

Your national tree has fixed its firm 
roots in the heart of the continent, and 
spread its fibrous branches over lakes and 
rivers, and valleys and mountains, from 
ocean to ocean. It has hitherto given 
shelter and 6hade. The time for bloom and 
fruit has come. Receive then the proffered 
husbandry of these cultivators of the Beau- 
tiful, so that its flowers and fruits may be 
beautiful and beneficent, as were the devot- 
ed labors of the noble masters of the vine- 
yard, who nourished its tender germ and 
guarded its expanding form till they be- 
queathed it, in its strength, a rich inherit- 
ance to you. 

And now I wing my way to oriental 
fields — my best and cherished home — since 
this, my lowly-whispered task, is done — 
and yet not wholly mine. 

' Though spirits high, we act not of ourselves ; 
. Prom higher powers, the promptings all proceed. 

We feel an impulse ; that from heaven descends. 

To action we advance ; and as we go 

The pathway opens, lighted further on. 

Scarcely the motive of preceding 'act 

Can we remember, for we live and move 

The passive agents of the power above. 

Hobatio Stone. 



The Poetry of Architecture; or the- Architecture 
of the Nations of Europe, considered in its 
Association with Natural Scenery and Na- 
tional CJtaractcr. By John Ruskin. 

No. n. THE COTTAGE.— CONTINUED. 
3. THE MOTJNTATN COTTAGE. 8WITZEELAND. 

In the three instances of the lowland 
.cottage which have been already consider- 
ed, are included the chief peculiarities of 
style which are interesting or important. 
I have not, it is true, spoken of the carved 
oaken gable and shadowy roof of the Nor- 
man villa ; of the black crossed rafters 
and fantastic projections which delight the 
eyes of the German ; nor of the Moorish 
arches and confused galleries which mingle 
so magnificently with the inimitable fret- 
work of the grey temples of the Spaniard. 
But these are not peculiarities solely be- 
longing to the cottage; they are found in 
buildings of a higher order, and seldom, 
unless where they are combined with other 
features. They are therefore rather to be 
considered, in future, as elements of strict 
effect, than, now, as the peculiarities of in- 
dependent buildings. My remarks on the 
Italian cottage might, indeed, be applied, 
were it not for the constant presence of 
Moorish feeling, to that of Spain. The ar- 
chitecture of the two nations is intimately 
connected ; modified, in Italy, by the taste 
ot the Roman ; and, in Spain, by the fanci- 
ful creations of the Moor. . When I am con- 
sidering the fortress and the palace, I shall 
be compelled to devote a very laree share 
of ray attention to Spain; but, forcharac- 
tenstic examples of the cottage, I turn 
rather to Switzerland and England. 



Preparatory, therefore, to a few general 
remarks on modern ornamental cottages, 
it will be instructive to observe the pecu- 
liarities of two varieties of the mountain cot- 
tage, diametrically opposite to each other 
in most of their features ; one always beau- 
tiful, and the other frequently so. 

First, for Helvetia. Well do I remem- 
ber the thrilling and exquisite moment 
when first in my life (which had not been 
over long), I encountered, in a calm and 
shadowy dingle, darkened with the thick 
spreading of tall pines, and voiceful with 
the singing of a rock-encumbered stream, 
and passing up towards the flank of a 
smooth, green mountain, whose swarded 
summit shone in the summer snow like an 
emerald set in silver — when, I say, I first 
encountered in this calm defile of the Jura, 
the unobtrusive, yet beautiful front of the 
Swiss cottage, I thought it the loveliest 
piece of architecture I had ever had the 
felicity of contemplating ; yet it was noth- 
ing in itself, nothing but a few mossy fir 
trunks loosely nailed together, with one or 
two grey stones on the roof; but its power 
was the power of association ; its beauty, 
that of fitness and humility. How differ- 
ent is this from what modern architects 
erect, when they attempt to produce what 
is, by courtesy, called a Swiss cottage. The 
modern building known in Britain by that 
name, has very long chimneys, covered 
with various exceedingly ingenious devices, 
for the convenient reception and hospitable 
entertainment of soot, supposed by the in- 
nocent and deluded proprietor to be " meant 
for ornament." Its gable roof slopes at an 
acute angle, and terminates in an interest- 
ing and romantic- manner, at each extre- 
mity, in a tooth-pick. Its walls are very 
precisely and prettily plastered; and it is 
rendered quite complete by the addition of 
two neat, little bow- windows, supported on 
neat little mahogany brackets, full of neat 
little squares of red and yellow glass. Its 
door is approached under a neat little ve- 
randa, " uncommon green," and is flanked 
on each side by a neat little round table, 
with all its legs of different lengths, and by 
a variety of neat little wooden chairs, all 
very peculiarly uncomfortable, and amaz- 
ingly full of carvings: the whole being sur- 
rounded by a garden full of flints, burnt 
bricks, and cinders, with some wafer in the 
middle, and a fountain in the middle of it, 
which won't play ; accompanied by some 
gold-fish, which won't swim ; and by two 
or three ducks which will splash. Now, I 
am excessively sorry to inform the mem- 
bers of any respectable English family, who 
are making themselves uncomfortable in 
one of these ingenious conceptions, under 
the idea that they are living in a Swiss cot- 
tage, that they labor under a melancholy 
deception ; and shall now proceed to inves- 
tigate the peculiarities of the real building. 
The life of a Swiss peasant is divided into 
two periods ; that in which he is watching 
his cattle at their summer pasture on the 
high Alps, and that in which he seeks 
shelter from the violence of the winter 
storms, in the most retired parts of the low 
valleys. During the first period, he re- 
quires only occasional shelter from storms 
of excessive violence; during the latter, a 
sufficient protection from continued incle- 
ment weather. The Alpine, or summer 
cottage, therefore, is a rude log hut, formed 
of unsquared pine trunks, notched into each 



other at the corners. The roof, being ex- 
cessively flat, so as to offer no surface to 
the wind, is covered with fragments of any 
stone that will split easily, held on by cross- 
ing logs; which are, in their turn, kept 
down by masses of stone: the whole being 
generally sheltered hehind some projecting 
rock, or resting against the slope of the 
mountain, so that, from one side, you may 
step upon the roof. This is the cJialet. 
When well grouped, running along a slope 
of mountain side, these huts produce a very 
pleasing effect, being never obtrusivo 
(owing to the prevailing greyness of their 
tone), uniting well with surrounding ob- 
jects, and bestowing at once animation and 
character. But the winter residence, the 
Swiss cottage, properly called, is a much 
more elaborate piece of workmanship. 

The principal requisite is, of course, 
strength; and this is always observable in 
the large size of the timbers, and the ingen- 
ious manner in which they are joined, so is 
to support and relieve eacli other, when any 
of them are severely tried. The roof is 
always very flat, generally meeting at an 
angle of 155 deg., and projecting from five 
feet to seven feet over the cottage side, in 
order to prevent the windows from being 
thoroughly clogged up with snow. That this 
projection may not be crushed down by the 
enormous weight of snow which it must 
sometimes sustain, it is assisted by strong 
wooden supports, which sometimes extend 
half down the walls for the sake of strength, 
divide the side into regular compartments, 
and are rendered ornamental by grotesque 
carving. Every canton has its own win- 
dow. That of Uri, with its diamond wood- 
work at the bottom, is, perhaps, one of the 
richest. The galleries are generally ren- 
dered ornamental by a great deal of labor 
bestowed on their wood-work. This is best 
executed in the canton of Berne. The door 
is always six or seven feet from the ground, 
and occasionally much more, that it may be 
accessible in snow ; and it is reached by an 
oblique gallery, leading up to a horizontal 
one. The base of the cottage is formed of 
stone, generally white-washed. The chim- 
neys must have a chapter to themselves; 
they are splendid examples of utility com- 
bined with ornament. Such are the chief 
characteristics of the Swiss cottage, sepa- 
rately considered. I must now take notice 
of its effect in scenery. 

When one has been wandering for a 
whole morning through a valley of perfect 
silence, where everything around, which is 
motionless, is colossal, and everything which 
has motion resistless ; where the strength 
and the glory of nature are principally de- 
veloped in the very forces which feed upon 
her majesty ; and where, in the midst of 
mightiness which seems imperishable, all 
that is indeed eternal is the influence of 
desolation ; one is apt to be surprised, and 
by no means agreeably, to find, crouched 
behind some projecting rock, a piece of ar- 
chitecture which is neat in the extreme, 
though in the midst of wildness, weak in 
the midst of strength, contemptible in the 
midst of immensity. There is something 
offensive in its neatness, for the wood is 
almost always perfectly clean, and looks as 
if it had been just cut; it is consequently 
raw in its color and destitute of all variety 
of tone. This is especially disagreeable 
when the eye has been previously accus- 
tomed to, and finds, everywhere around, 
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the exquisite mingling of color, and confused 
though perpetually graceful forms, by which 
the details of mountain scenery are pe- 
culiarly distinguished. Every fragment of 
rock is finished in its effect, tinted witl 
thousands of pale lichens and fresh mosses : 
every pine trunk is warm with the life of 
various vegetation ; every grassy bank 
glowing with mellowed color, and waving 
with delicate leafage. How, then, can the 
contrast be otherwise than painful, between 
this perfect loveliness and the dead, raw, 
lifeless surface of the deal boards of the cot- 
tage. Its weakness is pitiable, for though 
there is always evidence of considerable 
strength on close examination, there is no 
effect of strength ; the real thickness of the 
logs is concealed by the catting and carving 
of their exposed surfaces ; and even what is 
seen is felt to be so utterly contemptible, 
when opposed to the destructive forces 
which are in operation around, that the 
feelings are irritated at the imagined au- 
dacity of the inanimate object, with the 
self-conceit of its impotence, and, finally, 
the eye is offended at its want of size. It 
does nor, as might be at first supposed, en- 
hance the sublimity of surrounding scenery 
by its littleness, for it provokes no compar- 
ison ; and there must be proportion between 
objects or they cannot be compared. If the 
Parthenon, or the Pyramid of Cheops, or 
St. Peters, were placed in the same situa- 
tion, the mind would first, form a just esti- 
mate of the magnificence of the building, 
and then be trebly impressed with the size 
of the masses which overwhelmed it. The 
architecture would not lose, and the crags 
would gain, by the juxtaposition ; but the 
cottage, which must be felt to be a thing 
which the weakest stream of the Alps could 
toss down before it like a foam-globe, is 
offensively contemptible; it is like a child's 
toy let fall accidentally on the hill-side ; it 
does not unite with the scene ; it is not 
content to sink into a quiet corner and per- 
sonify humility and peace; but it draws 
attention upon itself by its pretension to 
decoration, while its decorations themselves 
cannot bear examination, because they are 
useless, unmeaning and incongruous. So 
much for its faults ; and I have no mercy 
upon them, the rather because I am always 
afraid of being biased in its favor by my 
excessive love for its sweet nationality. 
Now for its beauties. "Wherever it is found 
it always suggests ideas of a gentle, pure, 
and pastoral life. One feels that the pea- 
sants whose hands carved the planks so 
neatly, and adorned the cottage so indus- 
triously, and still preserve it so perfectly 
and so neatly, can be no dull, drunken, lazy 
boors. One feels, also, that it requires both 
firm resolution and determined industry to 
maintain so successful a struggle against 
" the crush of thunder, and the warring 
winds." 

Sweet ideas float over the imagination 
of such passages of peasant life, as the gen- 
tle Walton so loved; of the full milk-pail, 
and the mantling cream-bowl; of the even- 
ing dance, and the native song ; of the 
herdsmen on the Alps, of the maidens by 
the fountains; of all that is peculiarly and 
indisputably Swiss. For the cottage is 
beautifully national ; there is nothing to be 
found the least like it in any other country. 
The moment a glimpse is caught of its pro- 
jecting galleries, one knows that it is the 
land of Tell and Winkelried ; and the tra- 



veller, feels that, were he indeed Swiss- 
born, and Alp-bred, a bit of that carved 
plank, meeting his eye in a foreign land, 
would be as effectual as a note of the Ram 
des Vetches upon the ear. Again, when a 
number of these cottages are grouped toge- 
ther, they break upon each other's for- 
mality, and form a mass of fantastic projec- 
tion, of carved window and overhanging 
roof, full of character, and picturesque in 
the extreme : an excellent example of this 
is the Bernese village of Unterseen. Again, 
when the ornament is not very elaborate, 
yet enough to preserve the character, and 
the cottage is old, and not very well kept 
(suppose in a Catholic Canton), and a little 
rotten, the effect is beautiful: the timber 
becomes weather-stained, and of a fine 
warm brown, harmonizing delightfully with 
the grey stones on the roof, and the dark 
green of surrounding pines. If it be fortu- 
nate enough to be situated in some quiet 
glen, out of sight of the gigantic features 
of the scene, and surrounded with cliffs to 
which it bears some proportion ; and if it 
be partially concealed, not intruding on the 
eye, but well united with everything 
around, it becomes altogether perfect — 
humble, beautiful, and interesting. Per- 
haps no cottage can be found to equal 
it; and none can be more finished in 
effect, graceful in detail, and characteristic 
as a whole. 

The ornaments employed in the decora- 
tion of a Swiss cottage do not demand 
much attention: they are usually formed 
in a most simple manner, by their laths, 
which are carved into any fanciful form, or 
in which rows of holes are cut, generally 
diamond-shaped ; and they are then nailed 
one above another, to give the carving 
depth. Pinnacles are never raised on the 
roof, though carved spikes are occasionally 
suspended from it at the angles. No or- 
namental work is ever employed to dis- 
guise the beams of the projecting part of 
the roof, nor does any run along its 
edges. 

The galleries in the Canton of TJri are 
occasionally supported on arched beams, 
which have a very pleasing effect. Of the 
adaptation of the building to climate and 
character, little can be said. "When I call- 
ed it "national," I meant only that it was 
quite mi generis, and, therefore, being 
only found in Switzerland, might be consi- 
dered as a national building; though it has 
none of the mysterious connection with 
the mind of its inhabitants, which is evident 
in all really fine edifices. But there is 
a reason for this; Switzerland has no cli- 
mate, properly speaking, but an assemblage 
of every climate, from Italy to the pole ; 
the vine wild in its valley, the ice eternal 
on its crags, The Swiss themselves are 
what we might have expected in persons 
dwelling in such a climate ; they have no 
character. The sluggish nature of the air 
of the valleys has a malignant operation«on 
the mind; and even the mountaineers,. 
though generally shrewd and intellectual, 
have no perceptible nationality : they have 
no language, except a mixture of Italian 
and bad German ; they have no peculiar 
turn of mind; they might be taken as 
easily for Germans as for Swiss. No cor- 
respondence, consequently, can exist be- 
tween national architecture and national 
character, where the latter is not distin- 
guishable. Generally speaking, then, the 



Swiss cottage cannot be said to be built in 
good taste; but it is occasionally pictu- 
resque, frequently pleasiBg, and, under a 
favorable concurrence of circumstances, 
beautiful. It is not, however, a thing to 
be imitated ; it is always, when out of its 
own country, incongruous; it never har- 
monizes with anything around it, and can, 
therefore, be employed only in mimicry of 
what does not exist, not in improvement 
of what does. I mean, that any one who 
has on his estate a dingle, shaded with 
larches and pines, with a rapid stiearo, 
may manufacture a bit of Switzerland as a 
toy; but such imitations are always con- 
temptible, and he cannot use the Swiss 
cottage in any other way. A modified 
form of it, however, as will be hereafter 
shown, may be employed with advantage. 
I hope, in my next paper, to derive more 
satisfaction from the contemplation of the 
mountain cottage of "Westmoreland, than I 
have been able to obtain from that of the 
Swiss. 



A Correspondent sends us from Florence some 
notes of Mr. Powers's views on the question of 
Color in Sculpture. — We entered on the vexata 
quastio of coloring statuary ; anil as he repre- 
sents the party who deprecate the use of it, as 
Mr. Gibson is at the head of those who, on 
the contrary, advocate it, I will briefly give the 
arguments by which he supported his views. It 
is not necessary, he said; and what is more, 
would interfere with the object aimed .at by 
Sculpture. What is that? To embody and 
express the spiritual, the higher nature of man. 
Now, all expression, he contends, depends on 
form, not on color. Intellectual energy — physi-. 
cal action, must be described by form atone, 
color can never give it ; but color will humanize, 
and mortalize, and pull down to earth the 
spiritual portion of humanity that you have 
been trying to separate from its grosser parts 
and to exalt. Color, in short, represents the 
animal man ; — Form, the intellectual, the spiri- 
tual. Imagine, for an instant, the Apollo 
Belvidere colored. "What is now an embodied, 
spiritualized, glorious man, would then become 
nothing more than a man in a body. Again, 
color alone expresses nothing, — form alone, just 
the contrary. Test this assertion by looking at 
a clear blue Italian sky, — there is no meaning 
in it; but let a light cloud float over it, and 
what beauty is immediately imparted to the 
scene. But I maintain too, said Mr. Powers, 
that even were it desirable to make sculpture 
blend the spiritual with the animal, it would not 
be possible to do so. Give color to the flesh, — 
it may be done. Well, carry out the principle, 
give eyes to your statue. You cannot The 
glassy transparency of them is immediately 
obvious. Then the eye-lashes, and the brows,- 
and the hair — it is impossible to represent them ; 
but unless you can do this there will be a want 
of harmony in the figure, which will be ludicrous 
and disgusting. Try it in the human form,— 
say of a lovely girl. Imagine that she has a 
lovely form, a brilliant complexion,, and then 
suppose her to be deprived of her eye-brows or 
eye-lashes, or to be gifted with a pair, of glass 
eyes. What would be the effect? — and would 
this be less revolting in the statue ? — The moral 
influences of humanized, or colored, statuary, 
Mr. Powers contended at last, would be posi- 
tively bad. No father could then take his 
daughter to the artist's studio. The animal 
man would be all in all : — the ideal man would 
be lost. Such are the views of Mr. Powers on 
this disputed question ; and I state them with 
the same freedom that I did those of Gibson, 
some time since, on the opposite side of the 
question . — Athenwum. 



